LEADER

the Party in the country cannot do that, there is an un-
bridgeable gulf between Parliamentary work and constitu-
ency work, and no man ever born will be able to unite the
two. . . . It is for the Party to decide whether it can tolerate
disciplined action and long views, and, when it has decided,
it must take steps to protect those who are carrying out its
decisions.1

In later articles, MacDonald maintained that his
strategy was "laying a reliable and solid foundation
for Labour power in the future" and that It had "the
support of the vast majority of the Labour Party not
only inside the House of Commons, but outside it."
It lay in the nature of things that they should be
suspected of subservience to the Liberals. Whatever they
did, that suspicion would endure. With every new by-
election, they were told, fight Crewe, fight Midlothian
and clear yourselves of it. They fought, but suspicion
always revived. And, after all, they were but following
the example of every Socialist Party on the Continent.

To-day in Holland, the Socialist leader, after dining with
the Queen, is considering with his friends whether he should
join the Ministry that is being formed. I am told that three
portfolios have been offered to the Party in the new
Ministry. The chances are they will not be accepted, but
whether they are or not, Troelstra will keep the Ministry
in office, bargaining with it about programmes, and when
unable to get all he wants he will have to balance up, from
his own Socialist point of view, the value of a vote given in
support of an imperfect Ministry as opposed to one which
would be an assistance to a still more imperfect Opposition.2

The critics were not appeased. Even Keir Hardie, who
had been abroad, though he was clear that Labour in
Parliament was not the prisoner of the Liberals, thought

1 Labour Leader, July 3rd, 1913.          * Labour Leader, July 17 th, 1913.
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